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Upon the declaration of the French King's death on May 14, 
1610, the first matter the French parliament proceeded to 
was to appoint Marie de Medici, their French queen, regent. 
It was also thought necessary that the nine-year-old King Louis 
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XIII go to parliament in person, to hold "his bed of justice, and confirm this 
nomination," 1 which was arranged the next morning (May 15th) in the hall of the 
Augustins. The subjects of their consultations were:- 

"The union of the crowns of France and Spain, the renouncing of all the most 
ancient alliances of the former with foreign Princes, the repealing of all edicts of 
pacification, the destruction of the Protestants, the expulsion of all of them who 
were in place, the disgrace of those who would not bend to the yoke of the new 
favourites, the dissipation of the treasures amassed by the deceased King, and 
applied by them to bribe the covetous and ambitious to their interests, and to load 
with riches and authority those who were going to be raised to the first dignities of 
the state. In a word, a thousand projects as pernicious to the King and the 
Kingdom, as advantageous to their greatest enemies, made up the grand object of 
all their views." 



In addition, and within the secret council chambers of the Louvre, "the appearance 
of joy, triumph, and exultation" was detected, as French Minister Sully wrote. 

1 The Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, Vol. IV. (1817). 



French Minister the Duke of Sully 2 



Ibid., 
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SEATING ARRANGEMENT 



The program, of the last days which King Henri proposed to 
spend in Paris, was arranged by himself as follows:- 



Date 


Event 


Notes 








Thursday 
May 13 


Coronation of the Queen in the Abbey St. Denis 


Marie de Medici 


Friday 
May 14 


All private matters to be set in order 


Unknown matters 


Saturday 
May 15 


Grand hunt in the forests around Paris 




Sunday 
May 16 


Solemn entry of the newly crowned Queen into the 
capital 




Monday 
May 17 


Marriage of Mile de Vendome with d'Elbeuf 


Gabrielle d'Estrees' 
daughter 


Tuesday 
May 18 


State banquet 




Wednesday 
May 19 


Boot and saddle 





Until the Victorian era, historians agreed to reconstruct the King's death as given 
by those who were either present on that day of May 14th in 1610, or at least agreed 
with certain particulars that took place. It was not until the 1900s that historians 
began to disagree as to the number of persons and/or the seating position of those in 
the royal coach with the French King, including how many blows were given by the 
assassin and which blow actually killed King Henri. 

Perhaps the change, which contemporary writers found necessary to do, was due to 
the impossibility detected in the old authors' writings of how the assassin, Francois 
Ravaillac, gained such easy access to strike his dagger at the French King. Even so, it 
is peculiar how these contemporary writers needed to change the seating order, 
including how many individuals were in the coach at the time of the assassination, in 
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order the action of the assassin become possible. This not only smudges historical 
events, but also makes one believe that the assassin was assisted by some person or 
persons in the coach at the time of King Henri's death. 

For instance, Pierre de L'Estoile (1546-1611) was a Parisian diarist and collector. In 
his journals he writes: "The Duke d'Epernon, who was in the coach with his majesty, 
[seated on King Henri's right,] seeing him wounded to death stabbed him in the side 
with a knife that he might be sooner out of pain. The Duke of Montbazon [seated on 
King Henri's left] saw the Duke d'Epernon stab the King, but did not take any notice 
of it, because he favored this assassination." 

What L'Estoile wrote was also stated from the exiled Henri Eugene Philippe Louis 
D'orleans (Duke d'Aumale) born in 1822 and died in 1897, who was a French Prince 
and Statesman, professed to be well acquainted with the intricacies of the plot. This 
is what he wrote: "D'Epernon himself drew a dagger from his vest, and gave the King 
the fatal stroke, after two attempts to kill the latter had been made by Ravaillac. He 
also stated that Montbazon saw the act; and was prevented from disclosing it by the 
vote of the Queen Regent, and other powerful personages." 3 

Following are two images that depict the differences mentioned. 

In the first image our readers can see how contemporary writers tell us the seating 
order was in the royal coach when the French King was attacked; in the second image 
can be seen how old authors recorded the seating order. 



3 Martha Walker Freer, The Last Decade of a Glorious Reign (London: Hurst & Blackett, 1863). 
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SEATING ARRANGEMENT ACCORDING 
TO CONTEMPORARY WRITERS 

Right side Left side 




Coach image in the public domain 
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SEATING ARRANGEMENT ACCORDING TO 
THE FRENCH MINISTER, THE DUKE OF SULLY 

a 

THE ARCHBISHOP OF PARIS, PEREFIXE 



Right front side 
Marshal de Lavardin 
Marshal Roquelaure 




Right side & where Ravaillac struck 
Duke d'Epernon 

Middle 

King Henri 

Left side 
Duke of Montbazon 
Marquis de La-Force 



Left front side 

Du Plessis-Liancourt 
Marquis de Mirebeau 



King Henri's coach 
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If we study the seating arrangement of Sully and Perefixe, it shows some difficulty 
for the assassin to have reached inside the coach to strike three blows without being 
stopped and/or at least hindered from striking the King by those who were 
accompanying him, because the King seems sandwiched in the middle between three 
individuals: 

• To the King's right is Jean Louis de Nogaret de La Valette (Duke d'Epernon) 4 

• To the King's left is Hercule de Rohan (Duke of Montbazon) 5 and Jacques-Nompar 
de Caumont (Marquis de La Force) 6 

In addition, the King is protected by another four individuals who are seated in 
front of him: 

• To the right is Marshal de Lavardin and Marshal Roquelaure 

• To the left is Du-Plessis Liancourt and Marquis de Mirebeau 

In total, the King is shielded by seven cavalry men, though according to another 
historian, under the pseudonym of "French Mercury," only six individuals are in the 
coach, but the author does not mention them by name. 

Now, historians Martha Walker Freer and Henry M. Baired agree with the seating 
given by Sully and Perefixe, with one small exception; they tell us there is no one 
seated on the King's left. 

Martha Walker Freer writes: "The King took the principal seat and beckoned to the 
Duke d'Epernon to sit at his right. Facing his majesty, were the Marquises du-Plessis 
Liancourt and de Mirabeau (lords-in-waiting on duty). The Marshals de Lavardin and de 
Roquelaure, placed themselves on the right seat against the door; and the Duke de 
Montbazon, and the Marquis de la-Force on the left." 7 And Henry M. Baired writes: 
"The King gave the Duke of d'Epernon a seat by him on his right; his first squire 



4 (b.1554-d.1642) 

5 (b.1568-d.1654) 

6 (b.1558-d.1652) 

7 Martha Walker Freer, The Last Decade of a Glorious Reign (London: Hurst And Blackett, 1863). 
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Liancourt and Marquis Mirabeau were in front and opposite; Marshal Lavardin and 
Roquelaure were in the boot at one door of the carriage, the Duke of Montbazon and 
Marquis La-Force in the boot at the other door." 8 

A good question would be how did the assassin jump onto a spoke of the wheel and 
strike the King three times without the other seven men stopping or hindering him? 
Contemporary writers could not answer the question, so they changed the facts to fit 
the theory. Cruel but true, even though Sully and Perefixe were residing and in the 
city at the time the King was killed. Not only Voltaire expressly commended the 
writings of these two individuals as reliable accounts of King Henri's reign, but 
researchers also commend Sully and Perefixe's historical recollections. 

Regardless, contemporary writers dared change historical facts to make sense of 
actions without substantial research. 



Henry M. Baired, The Huguenots Et Henry IV (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1886). 
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GAINING ACCESS 

Sully and Perefixe tell us that the royal "coach turned from 
Honore Street into that called Ferronnerie, which was then very 
narrow, and made more so by the little shops erected against 



the wall of the church-yard of St. Innocent." The coach was then blocked by two 
carts. From the six footmen accompanying the coach, four rushed to the two carts 
ahead, one "went to make way" for the coach, "while the other in the meantime took 
that opportunity to fasten his garter." 

The King's coach was left unattended at this point. It is not peculiar that the royal 
coach was left unattended; the King was shielded by seven men: One on his right; two 
on his left; and, four in front of him. Continuing with the old writers' version, the 
assassin's "cloak, being wrapped round his left arm, served to conceal the knife, 
which he held in his hand." In other words, they tell us the assassin was a left-handed 
individual, yet Freer tells us Ravaillac's cloak was "thrown around his shoulders, and 
carrying his hat in his hand, so as to conceal the long knife with which he was 
armed." 9 



Francois Ravaillac 
(1578-1610) 




Why Freer changed the old writers' version of how Ravaillac's 
weapon was concealed is not easy to ascertain. We can only 
detect that Freer's version conceals the fact that Ravaillac 
was a left-handed individual. In all the portraits of 
Ravaillac, the artists depict him as a right-handed 
individual. Perhaps Freer went according to these images. 



9 Martha Walker Freer, The Last Decade of a Glorious Reign (London: Hurst And Blackett, 1863). 
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The old authors then say that Ravaillac, "sliding between the shops and the coach, 
as if he was attempting to pass by, like others, supported one foot upon one of the 
spokes of the wheel, and the other upon a stone, and, drawing a knife edged on both 
sides, gave the King a wound a little above the heart, between the third and fourth 
rib." 

They do not mention which side of the coach Ravaillac gained entry, but if we go 
by the old authors' version of the seating arrangement, it would be logical Ravaillac 
gained access from the right side of the coach, where he would have encountered one 
individual, d'Epernon, who sat on the King's right side. If Ravaillac gained access to 
the left side of the coach, he would have needed to encounter two individuals who 
sat on the King's left side, and logic tells us that Ravaillac would have avoided the 
left side of the coach. 

Baired noted that Ravaillac gained access from the left side of the coach and not 
the right side. If so, this would have Ravaillac in need of fighting off two individuals 
before he could even reach the King who was seated in the middle. 10 Since the old 
authors do not tell us from which side Ravaillac gained entry, we cannot say it was 
from the right or from the left with any certainty; we can only give our readers the 
most possible and easy entry, which would have been from the right side. 



Henry M. Baired, The Huguenots ft Henry IV (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1886). 
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THE BLOWS INFLICTED 



The old authors write that at the very moment Ravaillac struck, 
the King "had just then turned towards the Duke d'Epernon," 
who was to his right "and was reading a letter, or as others say, 
leaning towards the Marshal de Lavardin," who was to the front and 
right side of the coach in front of d'Epernon, "to whom he was whispering." King 
Henri, feeling the strike, cried out, "I am wounded;" and in the same instant, "the 
assassin perceiving that the point of his knife had been stopped by a rib, he repeated 
the blow with such quickness that not one of those who were in the coach had time to 
oppose, nor even to perceive it." 

What the old authors tell us, is that Ravaillac's first blow was not fatal; it was the 
second blow that pierced the King's heart. The other historian called "French 
Mercury" wrote that King Henri "died at the first blow, which entering between the 
fifth and sixth rib, pierced the vein within, round the auricle of the heart, and 
reached to the vena cava, which being cut, that great Prince was in an instant 
deprived of speech and life. The first [?] stroke only grazed the skin, and made no 
impression." It is hard to ascertain what this writer wishes to present. 

Freer writes Ravaillac's knife plunged "between the second and third ribs." This is 
not mentioned by Sully or by Perefixe. 

Contemporary writers note that King Henri had been inflicted with two blows; "but 
at the second one the assassin's knife, entering the left lobe of the lung, had severed 
the aorta and one of the arterial veins, in such wise that the lung immediately 
became choked with blood, and death ensued." 11 Freer notes the "second stab, 
pierced his side, under the fifth rib." However, Perefixe states that Ravaillac inflicted 
a third blow. The first strike came from a knife that struck "between the second and 
third ribs, a little beneath the heart;" a second blow struck "in the heart." Ravaillac's 
third blow, "fell on the sleeve of the Duke de Montbazon," who was seated on the 



11 The Favourites of Henry of Navarre (Boston: Gorham Press, 1910). 
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left side of the King. Freer disagrees that de Montbazon was seated on the King's left 
side; she claims he was seated at the front and to the left. 

Logically, it would have been d'Epernon who had blocked the third blow being he 
was seated closer to where Ravaillac gained entry from the right side of the coach; 
and this of course is what contemporary writers changed: That it was d'Epernon that 
blocked Ravaillac's third blow not the Duke de Montbazon as Perefixe and Freer had 
wrote. If we also add the "French Mercury" notes, we can say that the King's death 
was inflicted by the second blow; the first, "only grazed the skin, and made no 
impression," and the third blow was stopped by either d'Epernon or de Montbazon's 
hand. 

To sum up, there is the first blow, which "grazed the skin," while the King is sitting 
sandwiched between d'Epernon on his right, Montbazon and de La- Force on his left. 
Neither of these men stopped Ravaillac; they would have had plenty of time to stop 
him before the assassin prepared for the second blow. In addition, across from the 
King's right, sit two Marshals, de Lavardin and Roquelaure; on the other side, to the 
left and across from the King, sit two more individuals, Du-Plessis Liancourt and de 
Mirebeau. Neither of these men stopped Ravaillac from inflicting a second blow. 

All present in the coach, regardless where they were seated, were all cavalry men. 
D'Epernon was Colonel-General of Infantry and Governor of Guyenne. Montbazon was 
Lieutenant-General of Brittany and then later, the Governor of Nantes; he became 
the latter in 1598. King Henri made him Governor of Paris and the lle-de-France and 
he was also the master of the hounds. Jacques-Nompar de Caumont, due de la Force 
was Governor of Beam and of Navarre. 

As noted earlier, the old authors write that those in the coach were seven and it is 
only one author ("French Mercury") who writes that only "six lords, who were in the 
coach, got out immediately with such precipitation, that they hindered each other 
from seizing the parricide." It is obvious that certain individuals in the coach assisted 
Ravaillac's deed. When he was tortured to confess if he had any accomplices, the 
author "French Mercury" writes: "What passed is still a secret to all but the Court." 

Freer notes that Ravaillac "made no effort to escape; but stood leaning against the 
wall, with a face of ghastly hue, grasping the fatal knife from the blade of which the 
blood dripped, and mingled in the stream which poured from the carriage." 
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THE TRIAL (MAY 17, 1610) 



Counselor Prosper Bavin 



Counselor John Courtin 



President Nicholas Potier 



Presiding: 

First President Achilles de Harlay (Attorney-General) 



Ravaillac states that he was born and dwelled in Angouleme and that he was 31 or 
32. He was single at the time and never married. To his occupation, he said "he had 
been employed in soliciting lawsuits" for the past fourteen years in the very Court he 
was being tried in. In other words, Ravaillac was an educated man, which was a rare 
quality in 1610. 

While working, Ravaillac's lodgings were "at The Rats, opposite to the Green Pillar, 
in Harp Street, at a cobbler's and near the three pair of beads, in Calender Street." 
He had arrived in Paris three weeks before May 14th and that it had been his intention 
of returning to Angouleme after the assassination. It is peculiar to read this, which 
comes from Sully's Memoirs. Ravaillac must have been a very naive man or a very 
secure man if he believed that after assassinating the King he would have escaped to 
return to his hometown. 

When asked the motive for his crime, Ravaillac answered: "Amongst other reasons 
there was this; that the King had not, as he was able to do, brought back the 
followers of the pretended Reformation to the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman 
Church. He was come to this city to speak to the King, and admonish him to bring 
back those of the pretended Reformed religion to the Catholic Church; and for that 
purpose he had been several times at the Louvre to meet with his majesty; that he 
had been at madam d'Angouleme's, to get somebody to introduce him; and likewise 
at the house of the Cardinal Du- Perron, to whom he never spoke, but only to his 
chaplains, whose names he could not tell, but should know them if he saw them; that 
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he spoke of it to father Daubigny, a Jesuit, in his last journey, which was before 
Christmas; he spoke of it to the parson of Saint-Severin and to the father Saint-Mary- 
Magdalene, provincial of the Feuillants." 12 

Whilst staying in Paris before the assassination, Ravaillac stated he lodged at the 
Three Half Moons, in the suburb of St. James; "and afterwards, that he might be near 
the Louvre, he went to lodge at the Three Pigeons, in the suburb of St. Honore; from 
thence he went to take a lodging at an Inn, but there being too many guests, he was 
refused; upon which he took up a knife that lay upon a table, not upon account of his 
being refused a lodging, but because it seemed to him a very fit one for the execution 
of his design, and he kept it for some days, or three weeks, in a bag in his pocket." 

As to how many blows Ravaillac gave the King, he himself confessed only two. 
"Observing that the coach was stopped by two carts, and that his majesty turned his 
face and leaned towards that side where monsieur d'Epernon sat, [right side of the 
King,] he struck him twice in the side with his knife, passing his arm above the coach - 
wheel." It seems pretty secure from Ravaillac's confession, that d'Epernon was 
seated on King Henri's right side as reported by Sully and Perefixe. What is peculiar is 
how Ravaillac got past d'Epernon, not to mention the two individuals who were 
seated across from d'Epernon. 



12 Catholic congregation. 
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THE TRIAL (AAAY 18, 1610) 

Presiding: 

First President Achilles de Harlay 
(Attorney-General) ABSENT 
President Nicholas Potier 
Counselor John Courtin 
Counselor Prosper Bavin 



On this second day of the trial, Ravaillac testified that his parents were divorced 
and that his father was a practitioner of law (as he was) but was not liked by his 
father. He was not asked why. 

Apart from being a practitioner of law, Ravaillac also stated he taught law, had 
some "eighty scholars, and that, with what he gained from them, he supported 
himself in the journeys he had made to this city." 
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THE TRIAL (MAY 19, 1610) 



Presiding: 

First President Achilles de Harlay (Attorney-General) 
President Nicholas Potier 
Counselor John Courtin 
Counselor Prosper Bavin 



On the third day of the trial, Ravaillac was urged to confess of his accomplices. 
Here is how the Duke of Sully writes what was stated: - 



He said, that all which now remained for him to declare was his intention and 
earnest desire to free himself from the load of his sins; that the whole nation was, 
upon his account, led to believe that he had been bribed by the enemies of France 
to kill the King, or by foreign Kings and Princes, who were desirous of aggrandizing 
themselves, as was too common among the Kings and great potentates of the 
earth, who do not consider whether their motive for making war is agreeable to the 
will of God; or else through a covetous desire of appropriating unjustly to 
themselves the territories of other Princes. 



The truth was, he, the prisoner, had not been incited to that action by any person 
whatever; for if he could have been so wicked as to have committed it for money, 
or for the interest of foreigners, he would have acknowledged it in the presence of 
God, before whom he now maintained the truth; that he therefore entreated the 
Queen, the Court, and the whole nation, to believe him, and not to charge his soul 
with the crime they commit, in supposing he was prompted to that parricide by any 
other; for that this sin would fall heavy on him, the prisoner, for being the cause of 
the uncertainty they were in which gave rise to their suspicions; and he therefore 
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implored them to lay those suspicions aside, since no one but himself was able to 
judge of the fact, and it was such as he had confessed. 13 



The Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, Vol. V. (1817). 
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X "v- THE TRIAL (MAY 25, 1610) 




The French rack | public domain 

This day, Ravaillac was put to the rack to confess his accomplices, but stuck to his 
early confession that he had none. The French rack was a little different than the 
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English rack. The French introduced an improvement to the rack in the form of spiked 
rollers that were inserted under the spine of the victim, thus causing even more 
severe pain and damage. 
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THE TRIAL (AAAY 27, 1610) 

Presiding in the chamber de La-Beuvette: 
First President Achilles de Harlay (Attorney-General) 
President Nicholas Potier 
Counselor John Courtin 
Counselor Prosper Bavin 



Torture technique of the "brodequin" | public domain 



Ravaillac was this day put to torture of 
the "brodequin," a strong wooden box 
made in the form of a boot, just big 
enough to contain both the legs of the 
criminal, "which being put therein, a 
wooden wedge is then drove with a 
mallet between his knees; and after that 
is forced quite through, a second wedge, 
of a larger size, is applied in the same 
manner." 

According to Sully's Memoires, here is how the Court described this torture: 
"Around your legs will this boot be bound. Do not be fooled by our usage of the word 
boot, for this boot is one made of wood. It contains scarce enough room inside for 
both of your legs, let alone the wedges that we will drive in once the boot is fitted. 
As each wedge is driven into the slot of the brodequin, it shall force your legs tighter 
against the constraints of the wood encasing them. When your legs can compress no 
more, your bones will snap from the pressure and agony will fill your body. Do not 
think it will be that quick, for up to five wedges may be driven into the brodequin. 
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First at the knees, ending at your feet. Your knees will dislocate from their sockets, 
your legs will shatter, and cartilage will tear as the many joints of your feet are 
crushed firmly against the sides of the boot. Should you lose consciousness we will 
revive you, and then you will suffer again." 

Ravaillac stuck to his early confession; he had no accomplices and was this day 
prepared for execution. On the scaffold, Ravaillac's "right-hand, holding the knife 
with which he had stabbed the King," was put over a fire. Notice how this same 
author (Sully) wrote earlier, that Ravaillac was a left-handed individual when he said: 
"Ravaillac's cloak, being wrapped round his left arm, served to conceal the knife, 
which he held in his hand." It is very possible the executioners on the scaffold were 
ignorant if Ravaillac was left-handed or right-handed and just performed the 
execution as usual. 

In continuation, Ravaillac "cried out, 'Oh God!' and often repeated 'Jesu Marie!' 
while his breast were tearing with red hot pincers, he renewed his cries and prayers. 
Afterwards, by intervals, melted lead and scalding oil were poured upon his wounds; 
during which he shrieked aloud, and continued his cries and exclamations. He was 
then drawn by four horses, for half an hour, by intervals." 

Sully concludes Ravaillac's execution with the following: "At length, when he had 
been drawn for a full hour by the horses, without being dismembered, the people, 
rushing on in crowds, threw themselves upon him, and with swords, knives, sticks, 
and other weapons, they struck, tore, and mangled his limbs; and violently forcing 
them from the executioner, they dragged them through the streets with the utmost 
eagerness and rage, and burnt them in different parts of the city." 14 

It is peculiar what Sully then writes: That Ravaillac's sentence was given the next 
day of his death, on May 28th. 



The Memoirs of the Duke of Sully, Vol. V. (1817). 
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» THE SENTENCING (AAAY 28, 1610) v - 




Presiding in the chamber de La-Beuvette: 

First President Achilles de Harlay (Attorney-General) 
President Nicholas Potier 
Counselor John Courtin 
Counselor Prosper Bavin 



The said Ravaillac duly attainted of the crime of high-treason, divine and human, in 
the highest degree, for the most wicked, most abominable, and most detestable 
parricide, committed on the person of the late King Henry IV, of good and laudable 
memory; for reparation where of the Court hath condemned, and doth condemn him, 
to make the amende honourable, before the principal gate of the Church of Paris, 
whither he shall be carried and drawn in a tumbril in his shirt, bearing a lighted torch 
of two pound weight, and that he shall there say and declare, that wickedly and 
traitorously he hath committed the aforesaid most wicked, most abominable, and 
most detestable parricide, and murdered the said lord the King, by stabbing him twice 
in the body with a knife; that he repents of the same, and begs pardon of God, the 
King, and the laws. 



From thence he shall be carried to the Greve, and, on a scaffold to be there erected, 
the flesh shall be torn to pieces with red-hot pincers from his breasts, his arms, and 
thighs, and the calves of his legs; his right hand, holding the knife wherewith he 
committed the aforesaid parricide shall be scorched and burned with flaming 

15 Extracted from the French Parliament records. 
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brimstone; and on the places where the flesh has been torn with pincers, melted 
lead, boiling oil, scalding pitch, with wax and brimstone melted together, shall be 
poured. 

After this, he shall be torn in pieces by four horses, his limbs and body burnt to ashes, 
and dispersed in the air. His goods and chattels are also declared to be forfeited and 
confiscated to the King. And it is further ordained, that the house in which he was 
born shall be pulled down to the ground (the owner thereof being previously 
indemnified) and that no other building shall ever hereafter be erected on the 
foundation thereof. 

And that within fifteen days after the publication of this present sentence, his father 
and mother shall by sound of trumpet and public proclamation in the city of 
Angouleme, be banished out of the kingdom, and forbid ever to return, under the 
penalty of being hanged and strangled, without any farther form or process at law. 

The Court has also forbidden, and doth forbid, his brothers, sisters, uncles, and 
others, from henceforth to bear the said name of Ravaillac, enjoining them to change 
it to some other, under the like penalties; and ordering the substitute of the King's 
attorney-general to cause this present sentence to be published and carried into 
execution, under pain of being answerable for the same; and before the execution 
thereof, the Court doth order, that the said Ravaillac shall again undergo the torture 
for the discovery of his accomplices. 

Pronounced and executed the 
27th day of May, 1610 
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